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mae >OCIAL SEGRE Y STATE 


| BY PROFESSOR GUSTAV CASSEL 


In the April issue of this Quarterly I examined 
the question as to how a liberal national 
“community, solicitous not only for the liberty 

of the citizens, but also for their welfare, 
would look if it were consistently brought into 

shape. I showed that such a social structure 
“must be based on the foundation of a free barter 

economy, in which every citizen, so far as pos- 
sible, would support himself and render some 
service in return for his consumption. This fun- 
damental principle, of course, would not exclude 
the necessary provision being made for those 
who were incapable of such an effort. 

The exact opposite of this social structure is 
that in which the individual citizens, at any rate 

in regard to bare necessities, are supported by 
the State, quite irrespective of the services 

rendered by them. It will be of interest to form 

a conception of how a social structure of this 
nature would look if consistently built up. 

Tihe said principle of State support has already 
been carried into effect piecemeal, on a larger 

or smaller scale, in most countries. In Sweden, 
for example, the State and local authorities, to 
a tather large extent, grant free education and 
free, or almost free, medical treatment. In most 
civilized countries the public authorities make 
some provision for disabled and old persons, as 
well as for unemployed and others suffering 
want. The methods first adopted were on the 
same lines as those of private insurance com- 
_ panies, but in course of time the main stress has 
come to be laid, in increasing measure, on direct 
' State-aided provision for a variety of cases of 
distress. 

Latterly, endeavours have been made to or- 
 ganize such provision on a more unified basis, 
and the demand has been set up that every citi- 
zen, in any circumstances, shall be assured of 

a certain subsistence minimum. These endeay- 
‘ours have found their most noteworthy mani- 
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festation in the Beveridge plan, which was hailed 
from the very outset with general approval in 
England, and has thus come to assume a key po- 
sition in the world’s social policy of the future. 
The basic idea of this plan is that every member 
of the national community shall be guaranteed a 
certain weekly income in money. Contributions 
are, of course, to be made to this provision by 
regular payments on the part of workers or 
employers or by taxation. 

The most characteristic feature in the Beve- 
ridge system is that the State contribution shall 
be granted to certain classes of citizens without 
an individual means test. Old persons, for ex- 
ample, are to receive their weekly State pen- 
sion regardless of any private income which they 
may possess. 

The aim of the whole Beveridge plan is to 
guarantee freedom from want. Under this sys- 
tem, the only inducement which would impel 
people to work hard and save would be the desire 
to obtain an income over and beyond the offi- 
cially guaranteed minimum. If they are con- 
tent with that standard, they will not need to 
exert themselves. 

Now, the great question is how, under such a 
system, it would be possible at all to guarantee 
freedom from want. It is at once clear that this 
aim cannot be realized if the recipients of State 
support are to be permitted to spend this money 
just as they please. As we all know, there are 
men who at the beginning of the week spend 
every penny on drink and then not only suffer 
want themselves, but drag the whole family into 
distress. There are numerous further varieties of 
ill-ordered economy, where part of the allow- 
ance would be spent on items not included in 
the subsistence minimum, so that the remainder 
would not suffice for the maintenance of that 
standard. Here we are confronted with a diffi- 
culty from which there seems to be no escape, 
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unless every item comprised in the approved 
standard is supplied, in some form or other, by 
the State. 

This in fact is a conclusion which people all 
over the world seem more or less prepared to 
accept. To begin with, demands are being put 
forward for State or municipal subsidies in aid 
of the supply of dwellings, foodstuffs and other 
things at prices below the costs of production. 
As we can foresee, it will be very difficult to 
set any limits to this subsidy system. Demands 
in regard to the subsistence minimum will be 
raised and people will insist on an increasing 
share of the costs being borne by the State or 
local authorities) We are thus approaching an 
order jof things in which the provision of means 
of support for the citizens is becoming mainly a 
public concern. 

It will then devolve on expert committees to 
determine what is to be included in the subsis- 
tence minimum. It is fairly certain that expert 
opinion on this matter will diverge very consi- 
derably from the wishes of fhe recipients of 
support. Many private desiderata are bound to 
be set aside owing to the limitation of ways and 
means. The State would thus come to exercise 
an extensive control over consumption. In order 
to make this prospect less alarming, it has been 
proposed that a minor part of the allowance or 
benefit should be paid in cash and placed at the 
free disposal of the recipients. It can, however, 
be foreseen that expert committees will gradu- 
ally raise their demands in regard to the mini- 
mum standard, and in such a degree that but 
little will be left for the recipients’ free choice 
of consumtion. 

This whole system would, of course, entail 
heavy costs, which must be borne by those who 
are not in receipt of State support. As, with the 
present demographic tendencies, the relative 
number of such persons will become smaller and 
smaller, they will be so heavily taxed that their 
standard of life will be drastically reduced, 
perhaps almost down to the “subsistence mini- 
mum’, as defined by the experts. We would 
then be approaching a general, and very radical, 
levelling-down of the conditions of life. 

We cannot escape from the fact that any 


levelling-down of incomes is bound to reduce 
the revenue from taxation. Smaller incomes 
pay in taxes merely a fraction of what larger 
incomes pay on the same amount. The financing 
of the State support, therefore, will not be such 


a simple matter as people imagine when they 


merely reckon with spreading the costs over an 
unchanged national income. 

It is moreover uncertain whether the national 
income in its totality would remain undiminished 
after the adoption of a social system of the 
nature just described. It must in any case be 
expected that its annual increase will slow down 
when individuals are allowed to retain such a 
small proportion of their earnings. A minority 
would doubtless retain somewhat more than the 
amount required for a subsistence minimum. 
The question, however, is whether such a meagre 
prospect would suffice to spur people to the 
efforts necessary for the creation of large in- 
comes and the accumulation of capital. Little 
will be gained by proclaiming economic ideals 
and appealing to the citizen’s sense of responsi- 
bility for the national prosperity. Ultimately, 
all will depend on the actual effects of the plan- 
ned system. Nobody can deny that we are con- 
fronted with great dangers in this regard. 

Such dangers are already being foreboded by 
the present levelling-down tendencies in Sweden. 
Young people are no longer stirred as before by 
the ambition to better their position. Industrial, 
workers at a rather early age attain relatively 
high incomes. But in many cases the incentive 
to use part of this income in order to make pro- 
vision for the future is tending to disappear. 
Should a man be out of work or meet with some 
accident, he can always count on State support. 
If, on the other hand, he should rise above the 
average level, he will be confronted with a for- 
midable burden of taxation. This psychological 
situation is doubtless one of the principal causes 
of the degeneration of youth, which we thave so 
many grave reasons to deplore. There are still, 
of course, many capable people who, in spite of 
all difficulties, will manage to forge ahead. But. 
it is by no means certain that, under the grow- 


ing system of subsidies, such efforts will be so — 


numerous and so intense. that the nation can look 
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forward to a continued general increase in pros- 
‘perity. 

The advocates of the economic system just 
described are trying to show that it would not 
be such a heavy burden as people are inclined 

“to suppose. They point out that in this system 
there are certain assets which must be taken 
into account in drawing up an estimate of costs. 
The first of these assets, they say, consists in 
the fact that production would be markedly 
cheapened if it were systematically standardized. 
If all men were dressed alike, the State could 
order immense quantities of a certain kind of 
cloth; the textile mills would then be able to 
supply that cloth at a considerably lower price 
than would have been charged if they had to 
produce many varieties of fabrics and perpe- 
tually to adapt themselves to changes in fashions. 
Similar remarks naturally apply, though in a far 
higher degree, to women’s dress. 

The possibilities of saving involved in such a 
system are certainly of far-reaching importance. 
Advertizing costs would be eliminated-and di- 
stribution would be greatly simplified. Immense 
department stores keeping in stock thousands of 
different qualities and fashions, would no longer 
be needed, as the general public would have to 
content themselves with the goods for which 
patterns or models had been fixed by the ex- 
perts. — 

The advantages accruing from a general stan- 
dardization iof consumption are, however, set off 
by the manifest danger of a general stagnation. 
Standardization on such a scale would practi- 
cally cut off all possibilities of new initiatives 
and new progress. 

We often hear the complaint that the present- 
day competitive ‘system leads to a perpetual 
creation of new artificial wants, which are im- 
pressed upon the public with all the devices of 
advertizing, so that the articles in question are 
eventually found to be quite indispensable. There 
is certainly a good deal of truth in this, espe- 

cially as regards the fluctuations of fashion. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that progress 
consists mainly in the creation of new needs. 
The bicycle was once merely an upper-class 
‘luxury, which the makers managed to induce a 
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small number of well-situated people to invest 
in. Now, however, the bicycle has come into such 
general use that an expert committee, at any rate 
in Sweden, could scarcely avoid including it 
among the things comprised in the subsistence 
minimum. Many other examples could be addu- 
ced to show that the creation of new needs plays 
a very important part in general progress. 

The second item represented as an asset by 
the sponsors of the new system is the reduction 
of temporary unemployment which would ensue 
from a standardization of consumption. This 
asset, however, is of more dubious value. The 
severe slumps of the present century have been 


‘largely due to violent disturbances in foreign 


trade and to mismanagement of the currencies. 
There is no reason to presume that such evils 
would be eliminated by a standardization of con- 
sumption. 

It must not be supposed that it is needless to 
devote much thought to a social structure such 
as that here discussed. The whole recent trend 
of social policy points very distinctly to a com- 
ing reconstruction in the direction indicated. 
Almost every country is being perpetually con- 
fronted with the problem as to how far one 
should gio in concessions to the clamorous de- 
mands for subsidies, benefits and allowances. 
It is therefore high time for us to form a clear 
idea of the economic system to which such de- 
mands must ultimately lead. 

In the journal of the International Labour 
Bureau for October 1943, a writer has given a 
clear, and on the whole well thought-out, survey 
of such an economic structure. He evidently 
considers that economists who have not yet adopt- 
ed the new ideas are sadly behind the times. In 
this survey, however, he has totally ignored pro- 
gress and the accumulation of capital : apparently 
he does not think it necessary to pay much con- 
sideration to this aspect of national economy. 
But, if we wish to compare two economic sys- 
tems with one another, we can never elude the 
question as to how far they will conduce to pro- 
mote general progress. 

Our whole western civilization has been built 
up on the basis of the individual’s duty to sup- 
port himself and on his desire to better his con- 
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ditions. In the degree that these aims have been 
realized, they have created a progressive spirit, 
bent on incessantly improving what already 
exists and, in addition, creating something new. 
The fruits of such endeavours have benefited 
not only the individual himself, but, in increasing 
measure, the whole community. 

If this progressive spirit is blighted to the core 
by drastic interference in the social structure, 
we cannot expect an economic development of 
the same intensity as before. After the lapse of 
a few decades, the increase of prosperity will 
have lagged so far behind that the loss cannot 
be compensated by an ever so radical distribution 
of income among the citizens. The risk of such 
a loss of progress is a negative item which must 
never be overlooked in our estimate of the so- 
cial security State. 

It would be idle to deny that such a State is 
theoretically possible. Nor does it devolve on 
economic science to determine what national 
economic system the different peoples of the 
world should adopt. My two articles on the 
subject are merely intended to show what alter- 
natives we have to choose between: the free 
barter economy or enforced State support. There 
can be no question of a truly free choice 
before the choosers have formed a tolerably 
clear idea of the real significance of the alter- 
natives and as to how they would work out in 
practice when consistently carried into effect. 

Many perhaps wonder why, in this discussion, 
I have paid no consideration to the socialist pro- 
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gramme for the taking-over of production by 
the State. This programme has by now become 
somewhat antiquated and has lost much of its 
quondam vitality. The experience of the last 
few years has shown that the State can get 
goods made very cheaply and effectively by con- 
tracts with private producers. There is thus no 
real reason why the State itself should take over 
production. But there is every reason to suspect 
that State production in the long run would be 
much dearer and far less effective. Nor would 
the State as employer be able to give the wor- 
kers better terms than those offered by private 
enterprise. Any attempt in that direction would 
merely conduce to raise the prices of the pro- 
ducts. 

The former socialist interest in the nationali- 
zation of production should therefore readily 
give place to the new programme for the na- 
tionalization of consumption. Here I naturally 
ignore the ulterior aim of creating lucrative 
posts on the directorates of industrial enterprises 
as a reward for political merits. Such aims can- 
not decently be accerded a place in a serious pro- 
gramme for the shaping of the future national 
community. 

Any reasonable social policy will doubtless 
find ample scope for its aims within the range 
of the State support system here described. This 
system therefore is the only one which deserves 
to be set up as an alternative to a liberal system 
based on the principle of self-support. 
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eee TONAL TRAINING IN CRITICAL TIMES 


BY BIRGER ARVAS, SUPERVISORY BOARD OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The craftsman must be trained for his voca- 
tion. So long as. there have been crafts and 
craftsmen in the true sense of that term, this 
has been clear, at any rate, to the craftsmen 
themselves. But, as to the best way of imparting 
that training there has been much divergence of 
opinion. In some measure, this seems to be still 
the case, though latterly the views of those who 
advocate different methods of training have 
been approaching one another on converging 
lines. 

Before the industrial revolution, which entailed 
the production of the necessaries of life on a 
vastly larger scale than that of the selfcontained 
household, the small industries were dominated 
by the artisans. The training of apprentices was 
solely in the hands of the masters. Having ser- 
ved his apprenticeship, the wandering journey- 
man extended his knowledge and acquired an 
all-round training in his craft as well as a »ge- 
neral education» by working under. different 
masters, often travelling from country to 
country. The masters themselves appear to have 
derived no small profit from the experience 
which the journeymen thus brought with them. 
Such knowledge and skill was acquired solely 
by practice. This was the case also with other 
professions, such as that of the merchant, book- 
keeper, etc. 

But, when production assumed the form of 
mass manufacture in an industrial establishment 
and when the industrial worker, unlike the 
artisan, could no longer attend to the making 
of the entire product, the producer’s attitude to 
the problems of training was considerably mo- 
‘dified. The exchange of workers, so stimulating 
‘for handicraft, was by no means of the same 
importance for the industrial undertaking. In- 
deed, in course of time, it became almost a draw- 
\ 


back from the point of view of the producers, 
The industrial worker, obviously, does not acquire 
his full value until he has thoroughly mastered 
the particular machine or the tool which he has 
been set to operate; and, in our higly specialized 
industrial system, such skill cannot, as a rule, 
be acquired at another establishment, with dif- 
ferent machine equipment and different re- 
quirements in regard to the execution of 
the work, precision etc. Generally speak- 
ing, therefore, the industrial producer does 
not find it in his interest to incur the expense 
of training his workers, unless there is a fair 
prospect that they will stay with him. In handi- 
craft, the modern master views the problem in 
a somewhat similar way, though not nearly so 
crassly as the captain of industry. The reluctance 
to take steps for the training of the workers 
which we nowadays meet in many industrial 
quarters appears to be largely due to circum- 
stances just indicated. 

According as the importance of theoretical 
training has been realized, vocational training, 
which had originally been regarded as a matter 
which any master or producer could undertake, 
has become a public concern, devolving on the 
State or local authorities, it being in their own 
interest to come to the assistance of the in- 
dustrial world in this regard. By various kinds 
of educational establishments, under municipal 
or private management, aided by State grants 
on a varying scale, the public authorities are 
making provision for the vocational training of 
youth, This education is provided (1) in voca- 
tional and workshop schools with a wholetime 
curriculum, where the pupils receive both prac- 
tical and theoretical training at the school itself 
and (2) — for those who have already obtained 
industrial employment — theoretical instruction 
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at the school as a supplement to the practical 
training at the factory, office, workshop etc. In 
these ways educational facilities are provided not 
only for beginners, but also for experienced 
workers who desire to improve their knowledge. 

During the last few decades the interest in 
vocational training has considerably increased: 
greater attention is being devoted to it both by 
industries themselves and more especially by the 
State authorities. It should, however, be pointed 
out at once that, despite all the efforts of the 
public authorities, State-aided vocational schools 
are by no means able to supply even a major 
part of the national requirements of skilled 
industrial workers. These requirements must 
thus, at any rate for the present, be covered by 
enlisting the services of workers who have had 
no vocational school training. 

State-aided vocational training, at any rate as 
regards the apprentice and vocational school 
stage, is considered to be primarily che concern 
of the municipality or rural district ; though there 
is nothing to prevent a county council from 
organizing such education subject to the same 
conditions in regard to State grants. In order 
that young persons living in rural districts 
where, for financial or other reasons, vocational 
training has not been organized may be enabled, 
without undue expense, to receive such training, 
central workshop schools, intended to serve a 
large area (as a rule, a whole county) may be 
established. Towards the erection of such 
schools State contributions are granted on much 
more favourable conditions than for communal 
workshop schools. 

In accordance with a Government bill passed 
by the Riksdag in 1943, a central State institu- 
tion for vocational training has been set up. 
This Supervisory Board of Vocational Training, 
as it is officially called, “is the central State 
authority for vocational education and training”. 
The educational establishments subject to the 
supervision of this Board include technical col- 
leges, higher commercial schools, five “special 
establishments for vocational education”, certain 
establishments which, by special Government 
order, may be placed under the superintendence 
of the Board, and training colleges for teachers 


in vocational schools; it is also entrusted with 
the supervision of central workshop schools, as 
well as communal and private vocational schools 
for industry, handicraft, commerce and domestic 
science. Vocational education in other important 
branches, such as agriculture, forestry, shipping 
etc., is controlled by other authorities. Numeric- 
ally speaking, however, by far the greater part 
of the schools for vocational training are subject 
to the supervision of the above-mentioned Board. 
In November 1943 the pupils in such educational 
establishments numbered nearly 50,000. 


It should be noted, however, that the new 
central institution for vocational training has 
other important functions than those directly 
connected with the direction or control of exist- 
ing educational establishments. Its duties, ac- — 
cording to the Government instructions, include 
the following: — By initiatives, advice and 
guidance, to work for the promotion of voca- 
tional traning; by continuous planning, to pre- 
pare provisional extensions of existing schools 
and organize special training courses; and, when 
the situation on the labour market so requires, — 
to apply to the Government for grants in aid of — 
the measures thus prepared. These are the func- — 
tions which seem to claim most attention at the — 
present time, The extensive series of committee 
enquires instituted by the Government under the 
common designation of “economic post-war 
planning”, and which have recently issued in the 
introduction of a Government bill for a supp- 
lementary grant of approximately 1,275 million 
kronor for the budgetary year 1944/1945, include © 
also measures affecting this Board. \ 

As pointed out above, vocational training has, — 
in recent years, been engaging the attention of 
the public authorities. There are several reasons — 
for this. A staff of skilled workers is a sine 
qua non for industrial prosperity. It should © 
therefore be in the national interest to facilitate 
the endeavours of industrial concerns to procure 
such a staff. -As previously indicated, however, | 
most of the skilled workers will have to be | 
trained by the industrial companies themselves. _ 
The question thus arises whether, in industrial _ 
circles, the interest in such traning will 
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sustained even during a slump, when the re- 
quirements of labour are reduced and companies 
may find themselves obliged to discharge even 
fully qualified skilled workers. It is scarcely 
probable that industrial companies in general 
will show such an interest, even if financial con- 
siderations would permit them do so. This is 
clearly indicated by our experiences from pre- 
vious crises. 

These experiences have taught us also that 
vocational training should not be restricted be- 
cause of a reduced demand for labour during a 
slump. The slump will be followed sooner or 
later by a boom, and then skilled labour will 
come into great demand. If the intervening 
period has not been utilized for vocational train- 
ing on a large scale, industries may find them- 
selves unable to avail themselves fully of the 
boom. This was in fact the case after the un- 
employment crisis in 193I—1933. 

It should moreover be borne in mind _ that, 
from a social point of view, vocational training 
is an admirable way of assisting unemployed 
youth: and it must unfortunately be expected 
that a peace crisis will fall particularly hard on 
young persons. The employers will then endeay- 
our, as long as possible, to retain the older skilled 
workers, in accordance with the ruling practice 
on the labour market, that “he who comes last 
must go first”. Thus, if the State even under 
normal conditions has reason to support the 
yocational training of youth, it will have still 
greater reason to do so during an economic 
crisis. 

In the above-mentioned bill relating to post- 
war planning, the Minister of Education — after 
drawing attention to the grave moral evils which 
unavoidable lack of occupation may entail for 
young persons —, states that, as a precaution 
against an anticipated slump, well-considered 
measures for the care of young persons who are 
unable to gain a livelihood on the labour market 
are indispensable. Well-organized vocational edu- 
cation during a slump, the Minister proceeds, 
must also be regarded as an important pre- 
paration for a coming boom, in that it will create 
a supply of well-trained skilled workers, 

In critical times, facilities for vocational 
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education acquire a greater importance for 
skilled workers, or at any rate for workers of 
mature age, than they usually have under normal 
conditions. During a general crisis, even older 
workers may be thrown out of work on a con- 
siderable. scale. In certain cases such unemploy- 
ment may be of a temporary character, pending 
the resumption of full production within the 
establishment in question; in other cases struc- 
tural changes in the industrial world may entail 
a reduction of employment within a certain 
branch for a considerable time ahead. In the 
former case it will be useful for the unemployed 
worker to extend his vocational knowledge dur- 
ing the intervening period; in. the latter, he 
should be afforded facilities for shifting over to 
another vocation: in other words, he must be 
retrained. Measures in the direction indicated, 
though they will obviously redound primarily 
to the benefit of the individual, will assume im- 
portance for the national economy as a whole, 
in that they undoubtedly conduce to  facilit- 
ate the utilization of labour in the best 
possible way. Such further training or re- 
training must be considered to be a _ na- 
tional interest comparable in importance with 
the training of youth. During an unemployment 
crisis, the State and local authorities therefore 
have every reason to support vocational educa- 
tion on a wider scale. All the more so, as it 
can scarcely be expected that industries, of their 
own accord and without State or municipal 
support, will carry on vocational training during 
a period where the demand for labour is nil and 
the prospects for the future are regarded by the 
employers as very uncertain. 

In the above-mentioned bill, the Minister of 
Education, under supplementary budget III, asks 
for a grant of 20 million kronor for fhe next 
financial year, towards the organization of 
special vocational training courses for the un- 
employed. “Supplementary budget III’ signi- 
fies that the monies granted may be spent 
only subject to the consent of the Riksdag, or, 
if the Riksdag is not assembled, on the condition 
that a session has been convened or that the 
Riksdag will in any case assemble within twenty 
days. The courses for which this grant is 
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intended, and which obviously are not to be 
instituted until the situation on the labour market 
so requires, are planned on the following lines. 
» Vocational training, in addition to that provided 
at the vocational schools, is to be organized on 
such a scale as the situation may require. Courses 
for the unemployed are to be arranged in three 
different forms, namely (1) beginners’ courses 
for young persons without previous training; (2) 
continuation courses for already trained workers 
who are expected, after the lapse of some time, 
to obtain further work within their vocation; 
and (3) retraining courses for those workers who 
cannot be expected to obtain future employment 
in their original vocation. According to the local- 
ities from which the pupils come, these courses 
are to be organized as communal unemployment 
courses under the management of the local 
district authorities, central unemployment courses 
under State management, intended to meet edu- 
cational requirements within large areas, or un- 
employment courses at central workshop schools, 
under the management of the elementary school 
authorities. 

State contributions towards the organization 
of these courses are to be granted on a more 
favourable basis than usual. As regards courses 
of all three types, the supply of machines and 
tools is to be defrayed solely from State grants. 
The central unemployment courses, which are 
to be organized in cases where it is not possible 
or desirable to arrange courses of another type, 
are to be defrayed wholly by State grants. As 
for the courses at a central workshop school, 
State contributions are to be granted on a nor- 
mal basis, but with somewhat larger contribu- 
tions for instruction in welding and for the pro- 
vision of school premises. 

In the case of the communal unemployment 
courses, the local authorities, as at present, are 
to supply premises with heating, lighting, etc. ; 
towards material (as regards non-marketable 
production) and administration expenses, the 
State contribution is to be at the rate of 50 per 
cent. Other working costs are to be defrayed 
solely by the Sate. The local authorities are to 
have the free disposal of the receipts from 
marketable production. 


This system of State contributions is intended 
to gain the twofold purpose of encouraging the 
local authorities to organize unemployment 
courses, whilst ensuring that the necessary 
economy shall be observed in the use of the State 
monies. The local interest is certainly best served 
by allowing the authorities considerable latitude 
in arranging the courses and by the grant of an 
ample State contribution, The latter, however, 
involves the risk of extravagance and thus re- 
quires minute control. Such control, however, is 
scarcely compatible with the latitude just men- 
tioned. Attempts have been made to solve this 
knotty problem by granting a hundred per cent 
State contribution for expenditure which shows 
but little variation and which can be checked 
without an unduly cumbrous control apparatus, 
whilst lower contributions, or none at all, are 
granted towards other expenses. Towards those 
items which elude rigorous control, such as ma- 
terial, administration expenses, etc., the State 
contributions are at the rate of 50 per cent. only. 
It is hoped that the share in the expenditure 
which must be borne by the local authorities 
will serve to guarantee the necessary care and 
economy, and that the State control may there- 
fore be confined to a summary subsequent 
scrutiny. The activities of the local authorities, 
however, are to be subject to continuous inspec- 
tion, during which the desirability of the — 
measures adopted is to be examined and instruc- 
tions are to be given with a view to the future. 
The general result of this system is estimated to 
be that the costs of the local authorities for the 
organization of unemployment courses will be 
confined to about 20 per cent. of the local costs. — 


If training courses for the unemployed are to 
serve their purpose, it is of considerable im- 
portance that the allowances to the participators 
shall be so adjusted that even persons without — 
means can support themselves during the course. — 
We already have some experience of the costs 
incidental to the maintenance of pupils at work- — 
shop schools and comparable institutions. On 
this basis it is estimated that the costs for 
board and lodging at a boarding establishment 
(thus in cases where the pupil cannot live in his 


home), necessary clothes and other personal ex- 
penses amount to at least 85 kronor a month, 
It is accordingly proposed that the allowances 
to participators in the courses for beginners shall 
take the form of bursaries. not exceeding 60 kro- 
nor a month, supplemented, where necessary, by a 
communal allowance and, as regards supporters 
of families, by a cash allowance (unemployment 
relief). As regards the continuation and retrain- 
ing courses, the bursary system can scarcely be 
adopted, for one reason, because the participa- 
tors wiil consist of older workers. In such cases 
it is proposed to grant cash benefits in accord- 
ance with the normal unemployment regulations, 
though somewhat modified where the partici- 
pant must be boarded on the spot, and, by way 
of encouragement, a small payment per hour, 
varying from 20 to 45 Gre according to age and 
the expensiveness of the locality. 

The proposed bursaries and allowances, as 
indicated above, are intended to permit a person 
without means, even if he is a supporter of a 
family, to take part in a training course of con- 
siderable length. As the allowances in each 
individual case must be so adjusted as to cover 
only the unavoidable costs of maintenance, the 
rates of allowance have inevitably become rather 
complicated. 


As a basis for a calculation of the total grant 
required for these unemployment courses, the 
Supervisory Board have taken, inter alia, the 
results of a survey of the number of participants 
who, after special arrangements, can be accom- 
modated at the existing vocational schools: this 
number has been found to be 8,700. The costs 
for a twelve months’ course are estimated at 
13.3 million kronor (exclusive of cash benefits 
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and communal allowances to the participants). 
A further extension of these courses — which 
thus involves going beyond the available accom- 
modation at existing vocational schools —, is 
estimated for 5,000 participants to entail an ad- 
ditional cost of 11 million kronor per annum. 
In the latter case the cost per pupil will be about 
50 per cent. larger. 

It should be pointed out here that these 
estimates refer to the accomodation available for 
participants. Thus, if the training course is 
shorter than a year, a correspondingly larger 
number of unemployed could be trained at the 
stated cost. As regards the continuation and 
retraining courses, a shorter period will pre- 
sumably be the rule. 


An important aspect of the problem, namely 
the utilization of the resources of industrial 
companies for vocational training during a peace 
crisis is not dealt with in the report submitted 
by the Supervisory Board, except that the Board 
announce their intention, as soon as enquiries 
now proceeding have been terminated, to report 
the results. 

It has been shown above how important it 
is that vocational training in the industrial world 
itself should be continued even during an eco- 
nomic crisis. To devise suitable methods for en- 
couraging such continuity will certainly not be 
easy, but the problem must be solved in one way 
or another. The desired results can scarcely be 
achieved solely by the arrangements reported 
here. State measures to provide vocational train- 
ing for the largest possible number during a 
peace crisis must therefore be supplemented by 
action on the part of industrial companies, backed 
up, if necessary, by some form of State support. 
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St ALON © FT EXT PEE ee leet SWEDEN 


BY NILS M. HEIDENDAHL 


1. Flax. 


Flax has been cultivated in Sweden from time 
immemorial on a large enough scale to supply 
the requirements of the country. From the 
middle of the nineteenth century, however, the 
cultivation of flax and the flax industry began 
to decline even in those parts of the country 
where it had previously been pursued with great 
success. Competition with cheaper foreign flax 
began to make itself increasingly felt. Moreover, 
linen tissues were largely superseded by the 
cheaper cotton tissues. The Swedish flax in- 
dustry was thus confronted with the problem 
of procuring either very cheap flax or else flax 
of truly superior quality in order to compete with 
cotton. As such materials could not be obtained 
within the country at sufficiently cheap prices 
to compete with the imported raw products, the 
result was that domestic flax could not find 
a market, and the cultivation of flax therefore 
gradually fell off. From time to time, however, 
proposals were submitted for reviving the flax 
industry, the institution of flax-dressing estab- 
lishments, which would free the growers from 
the labour of dressing the flax, being suggested 
as the principal means to that end. Despite seve- 
ral attempts in this direction, no noteworthy re- 
sults had been attained by the beginning of the 
twentieth century. The consequence was that 
the area devoted to the cultivation of flax de- 
creased from over 16,500 hectares in 1870 to 
3,900 hectares in 1900. At the beginning of the 
former world war it was estimated that merely 
about a hundred hectares were planted with flax, 
cultivated for home industry purposes. 

During the former world war, in the course 
of which Sweden — similarly as at present 
— was almost entirely cut off from the importa- 
tion of raw materials for the textile industry, 


the interest in the domestic cultivation of flax 
was revived. The Swedish Flax Dressing Society 
was formed and in course of time was reor- 
ganized as a company, with the energetic 
engineer Hugo Hennig as managing director. 
The Swedish flax-spinning mills subscribed the 
major part of the share capital in that company, 
named AB. Svenska Linberedningssillskapet . 
(Swedish Flax Dressing Co. Ltd.), which erected 
a flax-dressing plant at Hassleholm. By dint 
of great efforts, the company managed to develop 
a comparatively large cultivation of flax, espe- 
cially in Skane, Halland and Smaland. Further- 
more, the flax-spinning mills erected smaller 
flax-dressing establishments in other parts of 
the country, and rather considerable quantities 
of home-grown flax were obtainable in this 
way during the last years of the war and the 
first post-war years. According* to available 
figures, the area devoted to the cultivation of 
flax increased in 1917 to about 1,200 hectares, 
in 1918 to 4,000 hectares and in the following 
year to about 5,000 hectares. Sufficiently effec- 
tive measures, however, had not been taken for 
the promotion and maintenance of the cultivation 
of flax. When the import routes were reopened, 
therefore, the domestic cultivation of flax could 
not be kept up, but gradually lapsed into insign- 
ificance. 

In 1920 the society named Sveriges Allmanna 
Linodlingsférening (General Swedish Flax Grow- 
ers’ Association) was formed with the object 
of endeavouring to maintain interest in the do- 
mestic cultivation of flax, and in the course of 
years it has done very useful work in this line. 
The State authorities have also realized how 
important it was that the cultivation of flax 
should not be completely abandoned in Sweden, 
and from 1919 to 1939 minor grants were voted 
by the Riksdag for the promotion of that cul- 
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tivation. A valuable contribution towards the 
furtherance of that aim was also made during 
the same period by the Swedish Seed Society 
at Svalov. By experimental breeding, two new 
varieties af flax, named “Herkules” and “Blen- 
da”, which are particularly well adapted for 
conditions in Sweden, were produced at that 
establishment, In regard to quality, these varieties 
of flax can well compete with the best Belgian 
and Dutch kinds. In spite of all these efforts, 
however, no large-scale cultivation of flax could 
be maintained: in fact, during the years im- 
mediately preceding the outbreak of the present 
war the cultivation of flax in Sweden had been 
reduced to approximately the same scale as about 
1913, being confined to an area of merely a 
hundred hectares or so. 

Even before the beginning of the present war, 
some far-sighted farmers in the province of 
Halland had begun to contemplate starting the 
cultivation of flax. on a larger scale. At first 
it was apparently considered that this cultivation 
should be confined to such kinds of flax as 
would be suitable as raw material for the newly 
established cottonizing factory, AB. Svenska 
Textilverken (Swedish Textile Works Ltd.) at 
Genevad. The establishment of this undertaking 
had been largely facilitated by a loan from the 
State Industrial Lending Fund, and it was there- 
fore also in the interest of the State that the 
factory should be supplied with Swedish raw 
material. The Halland farmers, however, had 


_ begun to study the “‘green-dressing” of flax in 


other countries and had come to the conclusion 
that the flax produced could be prepared accord- 
ing to this method at a special establishment in 
the province. An association named Halland Flax 
Growers? Association was formed by the flax- 
growers in that district, and took steps to procure 
the necessary machinery for a flax-dressing mill. 
This was in fact regarded as the first essential 
for an extension of the cultivation of the plant, 
seeing that flax-dressing in accordance with the 
old methods was no longer practicable on any 
large scale, especially owing to the shortage of 
agricultural labour. The now existing flax-dress- 
ing mill at Laholm was thus planned before the 
beginning of the war and, as machinery for the 
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purpose was not then available in Sweden, it 
was ordered from Germany. 

After the outbreak of the war a rapid exten- 
sion of the cultivation of flax was considered 
desirable, and immediate steps to that end were 
taken by the Government. Proposals for measures 
for the support of the cultivation of flax, which 
had already been drawn up by an agricultural 
committee appointed in 1938, were revised, and 
on that basis a Government bill for the extension 
of the Home Industry Lending Fund was intro- 
duced in the Riksdag in 1940 and passed. The 
Riksdag also resolved to set up a special board, 
subordinate to the State Food Commission, to 
be named the State Flax Board, to deal with 
matters relating to the support of the cultivation, 
preparation and sale of flax and hemp. During 
the years 194I—1943 the growers were guaran- 
teed a price for flax corresponding to 80 per 
cent. of the price payable for rye grain of the 
years harvest, but with the proviso that the 
State contribution should not exceed 200 kronor 
per hectare. This price guarantee was applicable 
to flax falling under class I in a scale fixed by 
the Flax Board. For flaxseed of the 1941 crop 
they were guaranteed a minimum price equiva- 
lent to 3'/. times the price of wheat grain, but 
not less than 1 krona per kilo, 

The Flax Board at the same time started a 
propaganda campaign for an extension of the 
cultivation of flax, especially in those districts 
where that plant had been cultivated from olden 
times. Associations of flax-growers were formed 
also in Helsingland, Smaland, Ostergétland and 
in central Sweden (for the district round Lake 
Vaner). These associations took immediate steps 
for the erection of flax-dressing mills within 
their respective districts. The Helsingland Flax- 
growers’ Association, for example, erected a 
flax-dressing mill at Hybo in Helsingland, where 
it had leased, on favourable terms, a closed-down 
factory belonging to Iggesunds Bruks AB. Sim- 
ilar establishments were subsequently erected 
at Vaxjo and Kristinehamn by the associations 
of flax-growers in those districts. An associa- 
tion of the flax-growers in the counties of Upp- 
sala and Stockholm; formed in the summer of 
1942, has erected a flax-dressing mill at Gimo. 
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Moreover, the associations of flax-growers in 
the counties of Vasternorrland and Vasterbot- 
ten have decided to erect a common flax-dressing 
mill in the county of Vasternorrland or Vaster- 
botten. The erection of this dressing-mill is 
expected to begin in the summer of 1944. 
Whereas during the former war the flax-dress- 
ing mills were owned by the linen industry, it 
is now considered expedient that they should be 
owned, instead, by cooperative associations of 
growers. The object of this arrangement is that 
the growers, being financially engaged in these 
establishments, should find it in their interest 
to keep up the cultivation of flax even after the 
war. 

Under the existing regulations, State loans 
for the erection of flax-dressing mills are 
obtainable up to 85 per cent. of the costs of the 
plant and its machine equipment. In addition, 
provision has been made for the grant of State 
contributions up to an amount corresponding to 
15 per cent. of the said costs. Associations of 
growers can thus obtain loans and State con- 
tributions amounting altogether to 100 per cent. 
of the expenditure on the erection and equipment 
of these mills. 

In accordance with proposals submitted by 
the Flax Board, the Government have now taken 
further steps for supporting the domestic cul- 
tivation of textile plants. The grant of a guaran- 
teed price for flax has been extended up to the 
year 1950 inclusive, and the maximum State 
contribution has been raised from 200 to 450 
kronor per hectare. At the same time the maxi- 
mum period for the amortization of the State 
loans has been reduced from fifteen years to 
five, so that burdensome interest and amortiza- 
tion charges, after the termination of the com- 
mercial blockade, should not prevent Swedish 
flax from competing, in regard to price, with 
imported flax. As an additional measure, the 
right of lien on pledgad parcels of flax and 
hemp — based on the corresponding regulations 
applicable to the lien on cereals —, has been 
legalized by the Riksdag. 

The Flax Board has also dealt with the ques- 
tion of the domestic production of machinery for 
the flax-dressing mills as well as of flax-pulling 


machines. By cooperation with certain industries, 
the production of such machinery has been 
started in several places. A complete machine 
equiment for the flax-dressing mills can now 
be obtained in Sweden. Flax-pulling machines 
are also being produced in this country. The 
Flax Board has moreover appointed a technical 
expert to advise the flax-growers’ associations 
in regard to the erection and equipment of flax- 
dressing mills. 

At the request of the Flax Board, the flax- 
growers’ associations have also received State 
contributions towards their expenditure on pro- 
paganda, in the country districts, for an extended 
cultivation of flax. Moreover, recommendations 
and directions for the cultivation of that plant, 
drawn up by the Flax Board, have been issued in 
large editions and distributed through those 
associations or the county agricultural societies. 

The associations of flax and hemp growers 
have now formed a national federation, named 
National Federation of Flax and Hemp Growers, 
for the protection of their interests. 

In order to stimulate the cultivation of flax, 
the State Food Commission and the State In- 
dustrial Commission, at the request of the Flax 
Board, have granted flax-growers the right, for 
their own account and that of their families, to 
dispose of certain quantities of flax yarn spun 
from their own crop, in addition to the regular 
ration. b 

With the aid of special grants made by the 
linen industry and the State, the Swedish Seed 
Association at Svalév has erected a flax labora- 
tory for the purpose of scientific researches re- 
garding the utility of various textile fibres, the 
most suitable humidity percentage in flax-stems, 
etc., with a view to obtaining the largest possible 
output of fibre. Very useful work has also been 
done there, in drawing-up standards of quality 
for flax-stems, flax fibre and flax tow. Unfor- 
tunately, this laboratory a short time ago was 
destroyed by fire, but the erection of a new © 
laboratory has been begun. | 

Now, what results have been attained by the 
above-mentioned measures for supporting the 
cultivation of flax? From about a hundred 
hectares in the latter part of the nineteen-thir- 
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ties, the area devoted to the cultivation of flax 
for textile purposes was extended in 1941 to 
approximately 1,000 hectares. In 1942, under 
contracts with the flax-growers’ associations, the 
area was extended to about 2,150 hectares, and 
in 1943 somewhat more than 3,000 hectares 
have been planted with textile flax. In 1944 
the flax-growing for textile purposes will prob- 
ably cover an area of about 4,500 hectares. 

When the flax-dressing mill in the county of 
Vasternorrland or Vasterbotten is completed, 
domestically cultivated flax will . be available 
from an area of over 4,000 hectares. 

In order to provide for the country’s normal 
peace requirements of flax fibre, about 24,000 
tons of seeded flax will be needed. Reckoning 
with a normal crop of about 3,000 kg of seeded 
flax per hectare, an area of approximately 8,000 
hectares will have to be planted with flax, if that 
quantity is to be supplied. As the conditions for 


_ the cultivation of flax are favourable in various 


— 


¥ 


parts of the country, from Skane up to Vaster- 
botten, it should not be difficult to attain a cul- 
tivated area of that extent. 

If it be asked what our experience has hitherto 
been regarding the domestic cultivation of flax 
on a larger scale, it may be answered that in 
several places the results have not come up to 
expectations. It has in fact been found that the 
average crop per hectare as well as the percentage 
yield of flax-stems had been too optimistically 
estimated. In the last-mentioned respect, however, 
improvements have already been effected. Con- 
siderable progress has, for example, been made 
in regard to the dressing and further preparation 
of so-called “‘green flax”, which is supplied from 
the establishment of Halland Flax Growers’ As- 
sociation at Laholm. This result has been achieved 
partly by certain improvements in the machine 
equipment at the mill, partly thanks to the very 
laudable efforts made by the Almedahl-Dalsjo- 
fors flax-spinning mill to elaborate new methods 
for the spinning of that material, At present a 
committee appointed by the Flax Board is car- 
rying on further investigations regarding the 
uses of “green flax”. 

As for retted flax, many new observations 
have been made in regard to the percentage yield 


of fibre and tow, the length of the retting period 
under different conditions, etc. As the machinery 
in the flax-dressing mills is being continually im- 
proved, there are good prospects of raising the 
percentage yield of flax tow. Any increase in this 
yield will, of course, conduce to improve the 
f'nances of the flax-dressing mills and to render 
domestic flax more competitive. 

As many problems are involved in the cul- 
tivation and preparation of flax, we must reckon 
with several years of study before a flax of 
truly superior quality, comparable with the best 
Dutch or Belgian flax, can be produced in Swe- 
den. But; if the cultivation of fiax is to be 
maintained in this country even under normal 
conditions, the production of a superior flax 
must be aimed at from the very outset. In re- 
gard to the production of inferior qualities of 
flax, Sweden has small prospects of competing 
with countries which have a considerably lower 
standard of life. We must therefore use our 
best endeavouers to promote the production of 
flax of the same high class as that produced in 
Belgium and Holland, if results of lasting value 
are to be attained, and if the great efforts which 
are now being made in various quarters to ex- 
tend the domestic cultivation of flax and to 
create the necessary conditions for its mainten- 
ance after the war are to be crowned with 
success, 


2. Hemp. 


Under the name of “hemp”, several different 
kinds of fibre, with partly similar uses, such as 
“Indian hemp”, “Manilla hemp” and “Sisal 
hemp”, as well as hemp proper, are found on the 
market. 

Hemp is used for making fire-hose, canvas, 
fishing-nets, carpet warps, rope, binder twine, 
cord etc. Though under normal conditions the 
cheaper tropical fibres are employed for several 
of these purposes, hemp proper is still largely 
used in this country. 

Hemp proper is cultivated principally in Rus- 
sia, Italy, the Balkan countries, Poland and 
Hungary as well as in some non-European count- 
ries such as Manchuria, Asia Minor and the 
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United States. In recent years hemp has been 
cultivated on a large scale also in Germany. 

Hemp proper was cultivated in Sweden to 
some extent in olden days, but in course of time 
this cultivation was completely abandoned. The 
last remnant of this cultivation was found in 
the island of Gotland, where a small hemp- 
dressing mill had been erected; after a time 
that establishment too had to be closed down. 
In fact, the hemp produced in Sweden could not 
compete with the cheaper foreign hemp. However, 
when Sweden, owing to the war, was debarred 
from the importation of hemp fibre, interest in 
the domestic cultivation of -hemp was revived. 

After the establishment of the State Flax 
Board in the summer of 1940, the possibilities of 
organizing a domestic cultivation of hemp were 
investigated. Before the beginning of the present 
war about 1,500 tons of hemp proper were im- 
ported, and an area of 2,000—3,000 hectares is 
required for the domestic production of that 
quantity, 

The first step towards the organization of a 
domestic cultivation of hemp was to procure 
seed of varieties suited for conditions in Sweden. 
By experimental breeding at Svalof, it had been 
ascertained that a German variety, named “‘von 
Schurigs Hampf”, was best adapted for cul- 
tivation in this country. Certain limited quantities 
of hemp seed were obtained from Germany in 
the spring of 1941, and an area of about 150 
hectares, in different parts of the country, was 
then sown with hemp. 

Government measures, similar to those above 
reported in regard to flax, have been taken also 
for the support of the domestic cultivation of 
hemp. Thus State loans and contributions for 
the erection of hemp-dressing mills can be ob- 
tained on the same lines as for flax-dressing 
mills. Guaranteed prices have been fixed, for 
the years 1942—1950, also for hemp: for hemp 
of first-class quality the growers are guaranteed 
a price corresponding to 50 per cent. of the price 
of rye grain of the same year’s harvest, the State 
contribution being, however, limited to 350 kro- 
nor per hectare. Besides, since 1941 the Gov- 
ernment has guaranteed a certain price of hemp 
seed. These guaranteed prices have varied in 


the different years and for the 1944 crop of 
hemp seed it is 1 krona 5 Gre per kilo. 

As the island of Gotland is particularly rich 
in “hemp soils”, great interest has been taken 
there in the cultivation of hemp. The larger 
agricultural associations in that island have form- 
ed a company named AB. Hampberedning 
(Hemp Dressing Co. Ltd.) This company pur- 
chased a closed-down cement factory in the en- 
virons of Visby and, with the aid of a State 
loan, took steps to adapt it for the dressing of 
hemp and to provide it with the necessary ma- 
chine equipment. Somewhat later, an association 
of hemp growers, named Swedish Hamp 
Growers’ Association, was formed on the main- 
land; having purchased a closed-down factory at 
Varmbol near Katrineholm, it proceeded to erect 
a hamp-dressing mill there. Both these hemp- 
dressing mills started operations in the summer 
of 1943. 

In 1942 the domestic cultivation of hemp al- 
ready comprised an area of some 2,000 hectares 
— about half of which was situated in the island 
of Gotland —, and is on approximately the same 
scale in 1944. 

The cultivation of hemp in Sweden, besides 
supplying the hemp industry raw material, may 
also entail certain advantages for agriculture in 
areas containing soils suitable for its cultivation. 
Hemp thrives in moist, friable soil with a large 
content of nitrogen. Even if good crops can be 
obtained from the best dry soil in high condition, 
there is greater reason to regard the friable, 
well-drained, peaty soils, besides bog-earth and 
so-called “dung soils”, as the most suitable local- 
ities for the growth of the plant. Such naturally 
nitrogenous soil is found in abundance in this 
country. 

Even poorer peaty soils may be suitable, if well 
manured. As only certain kinds of plants, such 
as rotation grasses, oats and rye can advantage- 
ously be cultivated on the above-mentioned soils, 
the same kind of plant recurs too frequently in 
the rotation of crops, which results in poorer 
harvests. By introducing hemp into the system of 
rotation, the course can be increased by one year, 
whereby better harvests can be obtained. As suit- 
able soils of the above-mentioned kinds are 
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particularly abundant in Gotland, the great 
interest taken there in the cultivation of hemp is 
quite intelligible. The farmers in those districts 
have been working for several years under very 
unfavourable conditions, and an improvement in 
their situation is therefore most desirable. The 
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cultivation of hemp may conduce in some measure 
to the attainment of that aim. Similar conditions 
exist in many places on the mainland, There too 
it is hoped that the cultivation of hemp may be 
maintained and that the farmers will thereby be 
enabled to increase their earnings. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATIONSDURINGS Eas 


SECOND QUARTERS 


The General Situation. The ' development 
during the past quarter has been marked by alle- 
viations in the supplies of food products as well 
as by considerable stability in general prices and 
production. At the same time, however, the 
uncertainties regarding the continuance of safe- 
conduct shipping and the maintenance of fuel 
importation have been viewed with growing 
concern. The calling up of additional numbers 
of men for military service in April and June 
has entailed the withdrawal of labour from 
production. Negotiations for the renewal of col- 
lective agreements have unsettled the labour 
market to a greater extent than during the pre- 
vious course of the war. In the northerly saw- 
mill districts employment will apparently dimin- 
ish in the autumn, this being a first premoni- 
tory: sign of the difficulties which may be anti- 
cipated during the peace crisis. To judge by the 
situation on the money market, the increase of 
money incomes has continued and the gap be- 
tween spending power and supply of goods has, 
consequently, been further widened. Other fea- 
tures of the situation are that the demand for 
certain substitute goods has diminished, that 
investments for the production of such goods 
have ceased, and that Government orders for 
the supply of industrial products have passed 
their culmination. Under Government directions, 
plans relating to questions connected with the 
transition from wartime to peace economy are 
being drawn up on an extensive scale. Serious 
concerns of a more immediate character may, 
however, still continue to engage public atten- 
tion. 


The harvest prospects at the end of May 
looked promising, though the growth of the 
crops was delayed by cold. The autumn cereals, 
which comprise about four-fifths of the total 
crop of bread corn, had wintered well, and the 
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outlook for cereals as well as hay seems to 
indicate an average harvest, or somewhat above 
average. The cold and rainy weather continued 
during the major part of June. The hay-harvest 
was going on at the same time in southern 
Sweden and appeared to turn out very well. The 
stocks of wheat and rye from previous harvests 
correspond to no less than three-fourths of the 
consumption during a pre-war year; there are 
thus sufficient reserves in the event of a bad 
harvest. 

The improved supplies of fodder have con- 
duced greatiy to increase the cattle stock and its 
yield. The supply of dairy milk last year showed 
an increase of I3.9 per cent., as compared with 
the preceding year. During January—April this 
year, when the rationing of cream was abolished, 
the milk supply increased by about 16 per cent., 
as compared with the same months of 1943. 

Slaughter for the market, which amounts to 
nearly three-fourths of the total slaughter in the 
country, increased last year by 29 per cent., the 
increase being specially marked as regards veal 
and pork. This trend has continued also in the 


course of the present year; during the first. 


quarter such slaughter increased by 69 per cent., 
as compared with the same peiod in 1943. The 
increase has been particularly noticeable as 
regards pork and beef. 

The volume of industrial production, accord- 
ing, to the statistical returns of the Federation 
of Swedish Industries, has for a long time past 
shown merely small fluctuations. According to 
these figures, the decline in the volume of pro- 
duction since the peak year 1939 amounts to 
about 12 per cent. From October 1943 to April 
1944 the index numbers for the entire industrial 
production have varied merely by one unit. The 
returns for the textile and other consumption- 
goods industries indicate an increase of produc- 
tion; the manufacture of iron has on the whole 
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been fairly well maintained, which seems to be 
largely due to the satisfactory output of pig iron; 
the machine shops in April showed some decline 
in production, presumably because of shortage 
of man power owing to the calling-up of con- 
scripts; in the sawmills, pulp and paper mills 
the output is still on a reduced scale. This year’s 
figures for unemployment in the trade unions 
have hitherto been somewhat higher than for the 
same period last year. 

Building activity shows a remarkable increase. 
During the first quarter of this year the number 
of building permits granted in towns with a 
population of over 30,000 was higher than dur- 
ing any of the preceding war-years. Reckoned 
according to the number of »hearths» (room or 
kitchen), the increase amounted to 61 per cent., 
relatively to the same period in 1943. As comp- 
ared with the first quarter of the peak year 1939, 
on the other hand, a decrease of 28 per cent., is 
to be noted. During the remainder of the year, 
however, a further recovery is to be anticipated, 
since the number of apartments is expected to 
increase by 40,000 this year as against 45,000 
in 1939. This indicates that the difficulties in 
procuring building materials must have been 
largerly overcome. 

Sweden’s dependence on the impertation of 
fuel is indicated by the fact that before the war the 
fossil fuels, being mainly imported coal and coke, 
represented 83 per cent. of her fuel supply. Dur- 
ing the fuel year ending the 30th June 1944, on 
the other hand, it is estimated that coal and coke 
covered barely 40 per cent. of the total consump- 
tion of fuel, the remaining 60 per cent. being 
replaced by firewood and peat. In view of the 
prospect that the supply of coal fuel may be 
greatly reduced, a plan aiming at the complete 
coyering of fuel requirements, but based on the 
assumption that considerable restrictions in the 
consumption of coal fuel could be rendered pos- 
sible by a greatly increased use of firewood, is 
brought into force from the rst July. The con- 
veyance of firewood will thus put a heavy strain 
on the country’s transport system. Another, still 


“more restrictive plan, comprising also the ration- 
‘ing of gas, is held in reserve in the event that 
import facilities should be markedly and lasting- 


ly reduced. It should be noted, however, that the 
existing stocks of fuel are rather large, and the 
reserves of pulpwood in particular very consider- 
able. The timber-cutting programme has, there- 
fore, been modified. It being hoped that the 
required amount of firewood could be procured 
by voluntary agreement, compulsory production 
has been temporarily abolished also in respect 
of forest-owners in the southern parts of Swe- 
den. The stocks of coal and coke are also 
relatively satisfactory, and the importation of 
those fuels during the first quarter amounted to 
1.24 million tons, as compared with 1.07 million 
tons during the same period last year. The an- 
nual imports in 1942 and 1943 totalled 3.89 and 
4.82 million tons, respectively. 

The figures for Sweden’s total foreign trade 
during the first five months of this year are 
shown in the following table. 


: Surplus of 
Imports Exports imports 
Million kronor 
Jan.—May 1939... . 937 730 207 
> RETO @ © T,009 608 401 
> Ce Eee os 664 464 200 
> SMTA Dee + 560 405 155 
> 2 CNERS somone 736 458 278 
z Pie IG4AA 12's 769 314 455 


The safe-conduct shipping traffic during the 
first quarter comprised 16 vessels entered, with 
cargoes totalling about 100,000 tons and 14 ves- 
sels cleared, with cargoes totalling about 62,300 
tons. During the second quarter this traffic 
comprised 11 vessels entered and 12 cleared. 

The position of the commercial banks during 
the last five months is shown by the following 
summary. 
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Assets (in mill. kr.) Jan. Feb. March April May 
Le ty ary en Sopmeegoo, 282) 375 448 
Treasury bills. © 5 4.3. 671 674 584 482 381 
SwWedishyOondso eens. 1 1,187 1,172 1,266 1,317 1,320 
Advances in Sweden 4,635 4,688 4,814 4,842 4,864 
Asseta abroad oc 2 3% 89 88 80 76 82 
Sundry accounts 380 387 433411 432 
Total 7,467 7.395 7:459 7,503 7,527 

Thereof, Swedish bonds 
and treasury bills. . . 1,858 1,846 1,850 1,799 1,701 
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Liabilities (in mill. kr.) Jan. Feb. March April’ May 
Deposits in Sweden. . . 5,686 ‘5,643 5,680 5,690 5,706 
Liabilities abroad... - 236 239 247 «+1246 254 
Share capital and reserve 
funds). soe ke ee 813° 9614) (89) 819) ~ S19 
Sundry accounts 732 699 713 748 748 
Total 7.467 7,395 7,459 7:503 7,527 


The above figures do not point to any partic- 
ularly noteworthy changes in the course of the 
last few months. Since the receipt of defence 
tax payments as well as advance payments of 
subscriptions to the large Government loans of 
the 15th March, State requirements of credit 
have diminished; treasury bills have therefore 
been redeemed on a considerable scale. The com- 
mercial banks’ holdings of treasury bills were 
thus reduced by nearly 200 million kronor in 
April and May. Advances in Sweden have slowly 
increased, new credits being required mainly 
for building purposes. Thus from May 1943 to 
May 1944 the total credits granted increased by 
239 million kronor, and the credits to the real- 
estate market alone by 247 million kronor. Dur- 
ing the competition for good investments, also 
the societies for agricultural credits have engaged, 
on a considerable scale, in the grant of mort- 
gage loans on real estate, although the original 
object of these institutions was to supply short- 
term credits to farmers, Thus at the end of 1943 
the central societies for agricultural credits had 
granted advances totalling 132.3 million kronor, 
out of which sum no less than 80.9 million kro- 
nor, or 61 per cent., had been lent on the security 
of real property and, to a minor extent, against 
bonds. Bank deposits also show a continued 
increase. In the course of one year the deposits 
in the commercial banks and savings banks have 
increased by ro and 11 per cent., respectively. 

This steady increase of bank deposits must be 
regarded as an indication of a continued rise 
of money incomes. The collection of State and 
municipal taxes points in the same direction. In 
the State budget for 1943—1944 the revenue is 
expected to exceed the estimates by no less than 
288 million kronor, or somewhat more than 10 
per cent. Out of this sum merely about one- 
tenth represents larger profits from the State 
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commercial undertakings (post office, railways 
etc.), the remainder being accounted for by the 
actual revenue from taxation as compared with 
the estimates. 


The Stock and Bond Markets. The following 


table gives approximate figures for the yield 
(in percentage) corresponding to the market 
prices of representative bond loans during the 
last few months. As will be seen, the yield has 
remained unchanged also during the past quarter. 


Vield on Bonds (in %). 


Num- 1943 1944 
Swedish Government. ee "Sax "faa Mia “5/0 73f3 lege 
3 % 1934-. Conv. 1944 1 3.33 3.33 3-3t 3.29 3.30 3-33 3-33 3.32 


3 % 1937-97. Conv. 1947 I 
Mortgage Banks. 


3 % Conv. 1944—47 . . 4 3.3 3.31 3-30 3.30 3.30 3.30 3.32 3.3 
Repayment 1999-2009, at latest. 


3.33 3-33 3-30 3.30 3.29 3.30 3-29 3.28 


Municipalities. 
3 and 3'/4 % Conv. 
ro4s—46% . . 5 2 3.28 3-27 3-27 3.27 3.27 3.28 3.28 3.29 
Repayment 1965- 1966, at latest. 
Industrial Companies. 
3'/4 % 1937-57- Conv.1947 3 3-56 3-56 3-56 3.57 3.62 3.62 3.62 3.62 
3'/2% 1937-62. > 19471 3.52 3.52 3.52 3.53 3-53 3-53 3-53 3-53 


The principal issues of bond loans during the 
past quarter were the following: 


Interest Face Issue 
Tssued by tate amount price 
in % in kronor in % 
Swedish Government (*5/31944) 3 */2 : ~ 
The Royal Swedish Mortgage . 
Banks recon eee 3%/2 60,000,000? - 
The Residential Mortgage Bank 
af Swedents seus sie ty te 37/2 20,000,000 3 3 
AB, Stockholms Tomtrittskassa 
(of #/z) 3 7/2 8,000,000 4 
> > > (of 7/4) 33/2 10,000,C00 5 
(a municipal building society) 
Katrinefors AB... . .. . 3 */2 4,000,000 1co 
Bergvik och Ala Nya AB. . . 3 */2 8,000,0c0 ° R 
olmsunds AB. < eee, Ga 37/2 2,500,000 100 


* In connection with the conversion of an outstanding 
amount of kr. 35,585,600 in the 4 per cents. of 15. 4. 1933, 
called in for repayment on the 15th October 1944. — # In 
connection with the conversion of an outstanding amount of 
kr. 46,566,500 in the 34/4 per cents. of 1934, called in for 
repayment on the 15th July 1944. — 3 In connections , with 
the conversion of an amount of kr. 5,000,000 in the 3 5/s per 
cents. of 1934, called in for TepayIent on the 15th RAY 
1944s — ‘ Sold privately. — 5 Kr. 6,000,000 sold privahalae 

® Kr. 5,000,000 offered for sale and placed at par. 
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. “f I pee i 
| 1939 || 1940] 1941 | 1942 1943 ) 1944 
i | =|] [ | 1 
felvle (Piel elelelflvie|zlFlel sie 
pe, LE TP eee pe fae Pe | |B] | S| 8 
Share Index. 7 
. | | 
Home industries ...... ; 175 ||. 145 || 148 1 166 || 168} 165) 156| 168) 165 | 164 | 168 | 164 | 165 | 167) 168) 164 
Other industries .......-. 171 | 130 | 155 | 178 | 188) 186| 178| 190| 188 188 195 190 | 196| 197| 192| 188 
Of which Le babes| | | . be 
Grangesberg Company ...- ./| I9QI | 131 || 155 | 189 | 191 191 | 167 | 185 | 181 | 184) 190| 180) 199 197 | 181} 179] 
' Exporting engineering industries | 195 | 133 161 | 187 | 191 | 192 | 188 | 200 | 197 | 198 | 209 | 205 | 212 221| 217) 208 | 
Other, including iron and steel ind.| 181 | 138 | 170 | 188 | 188| 180) 167] 179| 175) 174) 181 | 177 | 185 | 177 | 174) 175 
Wood-goods and pulp-ind. 124 | 104 |} 119 | 135 |I 153 | 1§0| 147/157 | 156] 157 | 160 155 | 160} 157 | 155| 152 
Combined wood and iron ind. | 200} 184 | 211 | 250 278 | 283 | 270 | 287 | 293 | 282/288 | 281 | 281 | 283 | 278 | 273 | 
Las ) ~ - «| 192 || 143 || 156 || 169 | 178| 174| 170| 182 | 186 | 187] 190 ee Re 190| 193 


Note. Where not otherwise stated, the figures are for the middle of the month. 


All the new bond loans thus run at 3*/, % 
and theissues are mainly intended for conver- 
sion purposes. Among previous issues, we note 
a 12-year loan of 10 million kronor, raised by 
the Gothenburg Mortgage Bank, running at vary- 


‘ing rates of interest, but at most 4 %, and being 


sold privately. 

The subscriptions to the 3 and 3%/, per cent. 
Government loans of the 15th March 1944 
amounted altogether to 469.52 million kronor, 
namely 269.07 million kronor to the 3 % loan 
and 200.45 million kronor to the 3*/, % loan. 
The principal subscribers were insurance com- 
panies and various funds (32.8 %), the com- 
mercial banks (24.3 %) and the savings banks 
(21.8 %). 

The changes in the volume of bonds in cir- 
culation from the 1st January 1938 to the rst 
April 1944 are shown by the following table. 


Increase (+) 
or 
decrease (—) 


Million kronor 


*/r 1938 */s 1944 


Swedish Government .. . 


1,840.8 6,737.3. + 4,896.5 

Mortgage Banks or Societies 1,919.5 2,252.3 + 332.8 

Municipalities ...... 412.6 480.2 + 67.6 
Industrial and Transport 

Se 1,063.0 682.5 — 380.5 

Other Issuers of Loans . . 56.3 35.7. — 20.6 

Total 5,292.2 10,1880 + 4,895.8 


Thus, during the stated period the total volume 
of bonds in circulation has been nearly doubled. 


The total increase, 4,896 million kronor, is al- 
most precisely the same as the increase in the 
national bond debt solely, in that the increase 
for mortgage banks and municipalities is counter- 
balanced by a reduction in the bond debt of 
industrial companies etc. The whole new indebt- 
edness therefore is borne by the public admi- 
nistrative authorities and by the real estate 
market. It should further be noted that the 
municipalities have resorted, in increasing degree, 
to raising loans against notes instead of in the 
form of bonds. The increase in the total volume 
of bonds during the first quarter of 1944 
amounted to 287 million kronor, the Government 
debt having increased by 336 million kronor, 
whilst that of other borrowers showed a decrease 
of 49 million kronor. The above list of loans 
issued during the second quarter of this year 
indicates that industrial requirements of credit 
during this period have been rather insignificant. 

As appears from an accompanying table, the 
index numbers for the level of share prices have 
not shown any marked fluctuations during the 
last few months. The startling war events in the 
first half of June naturally affected the general 
feeling on the Stock Exchange, but without 
tangible expression in the price quotations. Dur- 
ing the past quarter Stock Exchange transactions 
have been on a rather small scale, amounting 
to 0.38 million kronor per day, as compared with 
0.34 and 0.76 million kronor during the same 
period in 1943 and 1942, respectively. 
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Among larger business transactions which have 
occurred since our last stock market survey, it 
may be mentioned that the Skandinaviska Banken 
and AB. Custos have sold to a syndicate the 
share holding, with a face value of 12 million 
kronor, in Marma-Langrérs AB.; and that 5 % 
cumulative preference shares amounting to 6 
million kronor and founder’s shares amounting 
to 7.5 million kronor of the Svenska Aeroplan 
AB. have been issued on the market. The entire 


hands of the last-mentioned company. In 1940 
an agreement was concluded between the Swed- 
ish Air Force authorities and the company for 
deliveries in accordance with a plan covering 
several years. In this agreement it was provided 
that the capacity of the company should be en- 
langed and that new types of aircrafts should 
be produced. As a result of this issue of capital 
the preference and founder’s shares offered have 
been over-subscribed. 
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Some Statistical Data Concerning Sweden’s Economic Position. 


Currency Reserve, Stock of Gold, Note Circulation. 
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Notes 


Net Claims of Banks on Foreign Countries 
million kronor 


(End of month) 


The Riksbank’s 


Total 


Stock of Gold! 
(million kr.) 


Stock of Gold and/ 
Net Claims on 
Foreign Countries! 


|Note Circulation 
(million kr.) 


Riksbank Commercial banks (million kr.) 

1942 | 1943 1944 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 
| | 

760 | 535 | 620 |—129|—138|/—146| 631 | 397 | 474 | 947 | 1429| 1676) 1707 | 1964 | 2296] 1562 | 1867 | 2114 

693 | 554 | 626 |—128}—138|—150) 565 | 416 | 476 | 1054 | 1435 | 1686 | 1747 ees 2312 | 153 eae 2061 | 

632 | 567 | 566 |—131/—144|—167| Soi | 423 | 399 | 1162 | 1443 | 1770| 1794 | 1988 | 2335 | 1$58 | 1842 | 2057 | 

695 | 552 | 604 |—129|—140|—154| 506 | 412 | 450 | 1054 | 1436| 1711 | 1749 | 1980 | 2314 | 1551 | 1850 | 2077 | 

620 | 584 | $59 |—132/—134/—169| 488 | 450 | 390 | 1175 | 1445 | 1791 | 1795 | 2029 | 2350 | 1580| 1870 | 2087 

542 596 564 |—141|—141|—171| 401 | 455 | 393 | 1292| 1452 | 1808 | 1835 | 2048 | 2372 | 1560] 1831 | 2069 

$43 | 627 | 570 |—142|—139 401 | 488 1297 | 1459 | 1813 | 1840 | 2086 | 2383 | 1631 | 1907 | 2138 

568 | 602 | 564 |—138|—138 430 | 464 1285 | 1452 | 1804 | 1823 | 2054 | 2368 | 1590 | 1869 | 2098 

546 | 571 —136)— 133 410 | 438 1307 | 1546 1852 | 2117 1627 | 1890 

547 | 575 —131/—128 416 447 1320 | 1558 1874 213 1677 | 1960 

550 | 538 —135|—127 415 | 401 1348 | 1570 1898 | 215 1728 | 2024 

548 | 578 —134|— 129 414 | 449 1327 | 1558 1874 | 2136 1677 | 1958 

559 | 601 —132/—150 427 | 451 1371 | 1588 1930 | 2189 1780 | 2059 

562 | 609 —127/—135 435 | 474 1389 | 1613 1951 | 2222 1784 | 2043 

551 | 652 —1I41|—149 410 | 503 1407 | 1627 1958 | 2279 1910 | 2161 

557 | 621 —133|— 145 424 | 476 1389 | 1609 1946 | 2230 1825 | 2088 

The figures comprise balances with foreign customers 

and holdings of foreign bills and foreign bonds less At end of month Monthly averages 

amounts due to foreign customers 


Commercial Banks, Stock Exchange. 


* The Riksbank holding of gold is given at its market value, other items at their book values. 


Cn ea 


ai a Te! ce 6 


Ns (Average) 4758 


Commercial banks i Share Index Shares sold 
dvances re on the Stockholm 
ste aay inl, bill Baten ‘Advances ee Tiduairies pee aes 
(million kr.) ted (million kr.) (million kr.) (1000 kr.) 
1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944| 1942 | 1943 | 1944 1942|1943|1944 1942| 1943/1944) 1942 | 1943 | 1944 
4779 | 5193 | 5686 | 4208 4305 | 4635 —571 |— 888|—1051]| 166] 168} 168] 178| 188] 195] 493] 408 | 474 
4 5091 | 5643 | 4204 4372 | 46 81 —495|— 719|— 955 171 | 160] 164} 186] 177| 190] 767] 380 | 396 
. | 4796 | §173 | $680 | 4213 | 4396 | 4814| —583|— 777|— 866] 162] 161| 165] 182] 182] 196]1182] 369 | 505 
5152 | 5670 | 4208 | 4358 | 4712| —550|— 794 |— 957) 166| 163| 166| 182| 182/194] 814| 386 | 458) 
4803 | §151 | 5690 | 4181 | 4468 | 4842 | —622|— 683|/— 848) 168] 165) 167] 192| 186] 197] 1172| 372 | 476 
$192 | 5706 | 4170 | 4525 | 4864| —541|— 667|— 842] 174] 161] 168] 194] 184/181] 589] 347 | 284} 
5261 4161 | 4509 | —042|— 752 169] 156| 164| 184] 180] 188] 506] 289 | 383 | 
5201 4171 | 4501 | —602|— 700 170| 161} 1 190 183/189] 756| 336 | 381) 
5397 4094 | 445 —846|— 943 173 | 156 188 | 178 32 282 
5510 4097 | 447 —917 |— 1034 178 | 159 196) 185 76| 358 
5629 4238 | 4492 —855 |—113 181 | 163 200| 189 406 5 
5512 4143 | 4474 —873 |—10 177 | 159 195| 184 494| 415 
5708 4226 | 4510 _ —1198 176 | 168 194 I 270| 390 
5519 4274 | 4648 —731|— 871 169 | 165 I 188 444| 368 
5602 4333 | 4673 —688 |— 929 166 | 16. 186| 188 330| 402 
5610 4278 | 4610 —773 |— 999 170 166 189 | 189 350 | 387 
; Rees. Ae : Averages per 
Deposits from and loans to the public within The figures denote mid- 
se etecuniry (at the end of the respective month) monthly average prices Sache tex ee 


Rates of Interest and Price Level. 


Yield on Bonds 


Wholesale Price Index (Board of Trade) 


Cost of Living 
Index 


(%) (1935 = 100) 
(July 1914 = 100) 
Govt. Loans | Industrial Loans || Import Goods Export Goods All Goods 
1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1942 1943 | 1944 1942 1943 | 1944 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 1942 | 1943 1944 1942 | 1943 | 1944 
Jan. 3.25| 3.26| 3.31] 3.71 | 3.62] 3.57) 256 | 293 | 298 | 172 | 204 | 208 | 182 | 196 | 195 ey 239 | 240 
(SAM 6, A ey oo. tg 3.25] 3.28] 3.29] 3.74 | 3.62] 3.57]| 258 | 291 | 298 | 172 oe) 208 | 183 | 197 | 195 || - . . 
March . || 3.26] 3.28 | 3.30] 3.80] 3.61] 3.62|| 201 | 291 | 301 | 177 208 | 184 | 197 | 195 || - . 
I (Average) || 3.25 | 3.27| 3-30! 3-75 | 3.62| 3.59] 258 | 202 | 209 | 174 | 205 | 208 | 183 | 197 | 195 
Agprill foes Goes 3.26 | 3.29] 3.33 | 3-76] 3.62| 3.62]) 264 | 293 | 297 | 186 | 206 | 208 | 186 | 197 | 195 || 236 | 240 | 241 
May} Sen eicg 3.26 | 3.29] 3.33] 3-76] 3.62| 3.62) 268 | 293 | 293 | 188 | 206 | 208 | 187 | 197 | 197 ]] - : 
june masta koe) 3.26 | 3.30 3.70 | 3.62 267 | 293 190 | 206 188 | 197 : 
II (Average) || 3.26 | 3.29 3-74.| 3.62 266 | 203 188 | 206 187 | 197 
aly aie cs 3.26 | 3.33 3.70 | 3.62 273 | 293 196 | 206 193 | 196 237 | 239 
AUG y owes fe ts. 4 3.25 | 3.92 3.66] 3.62 281 | 293 198 | 206 192 | 195 : : 
Septanaie sae. c 3.26| 3.31 3.57 | 3.62 283 | 293 199 | 206 192 | 195 
Ill (Average) || 3.26 | 3.32 3.64| 3.62 279 | 203 198 | 206 192 | 195 
Oct; Peed ses 3.26] 3.33 3.59] 3.55 285 | 295 201 | 206 193 | 195 239 | 239 
INGVeand oh eie a: 3.25] 3.33 3.62 | 3.56 288 | 295 202 | 206 195 | 195 : . 
Dec orgs cans 3.28 | 3.33 3.62] 3.57 291 | 295 202 | 206 195 | 195 
IV (Average) || 3.26 | 3.33 3.61 | 3.56 288 | 205 202 | 206 194 | 195 
Notes Calculated on market prices at Refers to end 
3 middle of months of quarters 
Trade and Industry. 
otal Imports | Wofal Exports eee. Supply of Indust- pineeonaxie Unemploymes ir 
(million kr.) (million kr.) |aceordingtoFeder| | SIR! WON’ = | ioaded Trucks | 7° Untons 
ra : : of Swed. Industries| Index numbers |.) ciate Railways (%) 
(1935 = 100) { 
1942 | 1943 | 1944 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944] 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 
Jan. 155 | 164 | 122} 86] 77 7 || 104 | 110 | 108 || 3.34] 3.7 | 3.5 || 88.0] 92.7] 89.8]| 13.7] 8.4] 8.5 
le eer ous FS NMAT G SY AZ 7a 2 || 106 | III | 109 || 3.38] 3.6 | 3.5 |! 92.6] 99.4 |103.0]| 12.5 z+ 8.0 
March |} 50 | 152] 169) 54] 84] 69 }| 106] 110} 109 |} 3.41] 3.7 | 3.6 |]100.6 /113.3|1I4.0]] 11.1 4.) 7.0 
I (Average) || 93 | 154 | 149 61 78 59 | 105 | 110 | 109 || 3.38] 3.7 | 3.5 || 93.7 |1ON.3 [302.3] 12.4) 7.4] 7.8 
Aprilewiee tes: 99 | 131 | 158) 99} 95 | 63 || 107 | 111 | 109 |] 3.52} 3.7 101.8 |IO1.t 8.1] 6.0 
May bsiecs, sven ce 184 | 143 | 164 || 125 | 127 | 72 || 107 | 110 | ‘108 |] 3.66] 3.8 104.3 |102.7 6.0] 4.4 
JME woe 190 | 147 | 142 | 132 109 | I09 3.67| 3.8 95-5 | 90.0 4-4 
II (Average) | 158 | 140 || I22 | 118 108 | 110 3.62] 3.8 100.5 | 97.9 49 
tlyAom sere is, oe 165 | 186 | 137 | 112 110 | 108 3.74.| 3-9 98.9 |105.9 3-9 
Ang We bs 3 2, 203 | 136 | 120 | 101 110 | 106 3.78) 3.8 102.6 |102.6 3.5 
Sept Ngee. eS 180 | 162 119 | 101 110 | 107 3.78 | 3.8 105.9 |103.1 3.5 
Ill (Average) | 183 | 161 | 126 | 105 110 | 107 3.774 3.8 102.5 |103.9 3.6 
Octilysee tans 154 | 167 | 152] 87 110 | 108 3.75) 3.7 100.7 |103.2 4.5 
INOV.es! ao sey Vise Noe) 116 | 83 III | 109 3.67| 3.7 93-9 cs 5.8 
Desh ia. hwy I 130 122 | 77 I1t | 109 3-68 | 3.6 94.6 | 93.3 9.6 
IV (Average) || 157 | 150 130 | 82 111 | 109 3-70| 3.7 .4.| 97-6 6.6 
Notes Seasonal change Ect ok a a Million kilom. 
removed supply of work per month 
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, ore *. 
= | Quotations of Swedisi! ‘Shares (Contd.). 
Kursnotierungen fiir schwedische Aktien (. mie is 


Pri 
Share | Nom, Dividends* ie as 
Capital) Value Dividend? —+ ; Seggt see 2) one by 
Ahtien-| Nenn- 1944 f Pare, bo 
hapital| wert | _ 
J 1942 | 1943 | 1944| */3 | %4 | 3/s | 3%6 | 4/7 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Shares (Contd.).|Mill.Kr.) Kr. Kronor Kronor Industrie- und diverse Aktien (Fortsetsung). 
Stréms Bruxs A.-B. (Pulp and Timber) . . .| 12 100 | Io 2 230 | 228 | 235 | 220 | 220 | Stréms Bruxs A.-B. (Holzmasse and Hols) 
SVENSKA ACKUMULATOR A.-B. eae As sie REID. ROE 1TOCES 8 180 | 170 | 175 | 170 | 170 | SVENSKA ACKUMULATOR A.-B. {Stamm A 
_ JUNGNER (Accumulators) > _B, freeS .. |. 3.78] 100} 8 8 8 180 | 170 | 170.| 170 | 170 | JUNGNER (Akkumulatoren) . > B, freie’ 
3 SvENSsKA A.-B. GASACCUMULATOR (AGA) (Beacon : gd SVENSKA A.-B. GASACCUMULATOR (AGA) (AGA-| _ 
Lighting etc.) Pref. shares. . . . : 28.6 | 100] § 5 5 107 | 100 | tor | 104 | 104 | Licht etc.) Vorsugs-Aktien 
SVENSKA DIAMANTBERGBORRNINGS iA: B (Ore SVENSKA DIAMANTBERGBORRNINGS A.-B. (Ere | 
Prospecting etc.)' =) is... » 1.89) 150 25 22.50] 22.50] 410 | 430 | — 405 | suche u. a.) 
SVENSKA OLJESLAGERI A.-B. (Vegetable Oils etc. ) .6 | 100 = 4 135°}°126') 135 2 ‘ni SvENSKA OLJESLAGERI A.B. (Vegetabilische Ole etc.) 
SVENSKA SOCKERFABRIKS A.-B, (Sugar)... .. I 60} 3°50] 3.50 86 | 84 2 84.50 SVENSKA SOCKERFABRIKS A.-B. (Zucker) 
SVENSKA TANDSTICKS ee ASe Si oes tl 22.c0]) 25 a 23 | 22.50) 22.50) 22 | 22 | SVENSKA TANDsTICKS A.-B. (= A 
A.-B. (Matches) . i Nien ong F Fa 2a. a = 22.50 22 | 22.50) 21.50] 22 (Ziindhilzer)., > 
TrLEFon A.-B. L. M. ERICSSON (Tele- {Serie A ee 23} 35] 2.50) 1.50) 1.50) 41 | 40 | 39.50! 39 | 39'50| TELEFON A.-B. L. M. Ericsson i A 
phones) . see eee ww el > BS.) 42.35) 35] 1.50] 1.50] 1.50] 40.50] 39.50] 39.50]. 39. | 39-50] .(Fernsprecher). ......\> BS 
TRAFIK ray GrincesBeRG——OxELSSUND (Iron TRAFIK A.-B. GRANGESBERG—OXELOSUND 
Dank ryn ran le 17 1m Tala) 1Qe | Oy Qe 125 t Finan awe). 
Swedish | | Schwedischer 
Government 27/2%1935...... Metusity Riickzahlung 1947 *8/4—*5/zo/ICO |100 |100 |IOO |I00 Staat 2*/2 % 1935 
> Ze 1030 ae ae > 1969 ™5/z2 1949 [*3/6—*5/12| 92%/2| Q2*/2| Q2*/2| 92%/s| Q27/4) >» 23/4 > 1939 
> SHE ENG wrest aero R 3°/1a 1944 |9°/6—9°/x2] QI | OL gl gI OV > 3 » 1934 a 
7 > 3 » 1937 Febr. . . . 1938—1997 D P {2 1947 | fa— 1/8) 93 | 93 | 93°/4| 93 | 93 > 3 » 1937 Febr. 
} > 3 »1937 March. . . 1938—1997 D P Ys 1947 | /s— 9 | 93 | 93 | 93°41 93 | 93 > 3 > 1937 Marz 
> 3. » 19417 2nd Defence > 3 » 19417 LI, Wekr- 
. Loan. . . | Maturity Ricksahlung 1951 *5/z—*5/7 | 1037/4|103*/4|1037/4| 1023/4) (023/4 anleihe 
> Be ES TOAT e218 8) Maturity Réickzahlung 1946 *8/6—*5/z|101*/2|1017/2| 1017/2) 1013/4) 1013/4 > 3 » 1941 "5/2 
‘= > 3 » 1942 3rd Defence > 3 »1942 2/7. Wehr- 
Loan. . . | Maturity Rickzahlung 1947 *3/a—*8/a |1017/4|101 | 1017/4) 1017/4|1017/s) anleihe 
@ > 3 » 1943 73/4 . . . . | Maturity Réicksahlung 1949 18/4 35/10] 100*/'2| 1GO*/2| 1001/2| 100*/2| 100*/2| > 3 > 1943 75/4 
> Zi/2>1933- 6.6. R “| tax 1943 | */s— */s1| 99"/2] 99/2] 99%/4| 99/2) 99"/2 > 3'/2 > 1933 
> Bh /a'> TOZA week. aie «we 1945—1974 D lr 1944 | */4— 1/t9]100*/4| 100*/2|1007/2|100*/2| 100°/4 > 37/2» 1934 
" > 3i/2> 1941... . . .| Maturity Rickzahlung 1981 8/z2 1951 |75/6—*5/z2/100 |100 |I00 |1CO |100 > 3'/2 > 1941 
¥ > 37/2> 1942... . . .| Maturity Ricksahlung 1982 *8/g 1952 |'5/a—%5/3|100 |I100 |100 |100 {100 > 33/2 > 1942 y 
: > 3*/2> 1943 March. . . | Maturity Réckeahlung 1988 *5/3 1953 |75/3—*5/9 | 99%/4| 993/4)100 |100 |100 > 3*/2 > 1943 Marz ‘ 
¥ > 3'/2 > 1943 3/4 . . . . | Maturity Rickzahlung 1988 *5/4 1953 |75/s—*5/x0| 993/4] 993/4|100 |100 |100 > 3/2 > 1943 la 
> 3/2» 1943 "rx . . . . | Maturity Riicksahlung 1990 */s—*/zx = 993/4] 993/4|100 |10O j1C0 > 37/2 > 1943 */zx 
> A. LORS tesa en 1934—1958 D P* 5/20 1944 |*5/4—*5/20]/101*/4|101 [101 |100"/2/100"/2 > 4 » 1933 
> 4 » 1940 Ist Defence “4 > 4 »1940 2. Wehr- 
> Loan. . .| Maturity Rickzahlune 1945 ¥/s— */1x11037/4|1037/4|103 |103 103 | anlethe 
2 > 4  » 1941 2nd Defence > 4 21941 J. Wehr- 
eae hae Loan. . . | Maturity Cees 1951 *5/,—*5/, |106%/2|106_|106 |106%/4)106%/4! anleihe |° 
eae bt oe ohne Ble» EQAG ess 1946—1975 DP */4 1950 |_2/4— */x0|108  |108*/4|108*/4| 108*/, 108?/,| > 47/2 > 1940 


er “he 1944. — Vom *5/4 1944 an. — ? With annual prize drawings. — Afit jahrlichen Primien-Auslosungen. 
zatio: -dates und lined. — he ae Not e unterstrichen. 
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A.B. Borors (War Material) 3/4 % 1937 


INTERNATIONAL 


Not quoted on the Stock 
Exchange. 


MatTCcH 
REALIZATION COMPANY, 
Voting Trust Certificates 

A.-B. KREUGER & TOLL, Bea- 


ter Certificates of Deposit 5 » 1929 


* Amortization-dates underlined. 


Quotations of Swedish Bonds (Contd.). 


In percentage; ex interest. 


Terms of Redemption | j Approximate Prices (bid) 
Tilgungsmodalitaten | Redeemable Interest | Approx. Notierungen (Geld) 
Drawings p — Purchase | in Whole Dates |- r 
Auslosung — Ritckhauf ; Zins- 1944 
R= Perpetual Loan Konvertibel | syyrmine | = 

~ Staatsrente * at/, | 28/4 sof, | 3/6 | 4/y 


1941—1957 D "5/5 1947 


— In %, exclusive Zinsen. 


a 


98"/2| 98'/2| 98*/2 98"/-| 


Sis) 


$24 |$24 |#22 \$20 


Rahs 23j4\ 3 


— Tilgungstermine unterstrichen. 


Stockholm 1944. Kungl. Boktr. Pp. A. Norstedt & Séner 442712 


Kursnotierungen fiir schwedische Obligationen (Fortsetzung). 


An der Bérse nicht einge- 
Siihrt. 


A. B. Borors (Kriegs- 
material) £ Dh A EROS 

INTERNATIONAL MaTcH REA- 
LIZATION CoMPaANy, Voting 
Trust Zertifikate ..+- 

A.-B. Kreucer & ToLL, /#- 
haber-sertifikate .. +5 


> 1929 


SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 


AK TIEBOLMAG 


Statement of Condition May, 30th, 1944 


ASSELS 
Lid TR AY RA Pot a a eet |) i 60 rrr Kr. 129.367.1370 
Sn ASU BINS 5 ise jel AMEE eile ee we > —147.921.905 
MM AGE ey ea Se gtr atin GP RROMEA Me Lid ivi ee » 183.333.321 
SPEAR HC 2950) ali) wigs Ske GER REMY Blais eto >  599-209.393 
Sumemcmneccunt (secured) \'s\/005) 5. 4 bile pas ene is 3 « > 86.015.011 
PR ENINR ORS CNSR 0 SIR PO i Po or > 30.303-499 
STM RCECIGEEE a BLN hs fyihs 9.4) (9-05 ey oo MOPREMIPEE PROS etn > 21.288.261 
RMF a At och S 5 hau Y po (YS) yal at erie PMU AI nid g e > 284.851.747 
ID ee cA arial whe igo) hie te | PORE See las > 997-523-338 
@uucines, Furniture and. Fittings. . 2-2 oie ssh. we > 19.880.935 
Kr. 1.599.694.540 
LIABILIGIES. 

Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills). ........ Kr. 20.712.044 
emtSS WO SIGHS 5 ati yk ee BREE S ho. data) > +) F4OndBZ,049 
MEL MUONIOE ss Seat 8 8) dn we A ow yw gh > 973.521.622 
See arvel HA VINICS “AMAR Gk, oe AN Slay le >» 43.641.153 
Bere ARCOUNIS 6 6 nn 3 ole a re oh) We A ea > 45 386.672 

REE AIMED) ie) ie hn ss” 8) ett Kr. 87.188.000: — 
EeVO SUNOS. kw ie ss 6 6 ate » _82.812.000:—__ , —170,000.000 


Kr. 1.599.694.540 


Alsterbro 
Anderslév 
Ankarsrum 
Arboga 
Arlév 

Asa 
Askersund 


Bengtsfors 
Billesholm 
Boden 
Borgholm 
Boras 
Bromélla 
Bralanda 
Bastad 
Bickefors 


Dalby 
Dalsjdfors 
Degerhamn 


Ed 
Eskilstuna 
Eslov 


GOTEBORG 


STOCKHOLM 


SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 


AKTIEBOLAG 


Offices and Branches: 


Falsterbo (*/c-3*/s) Kopparberg 


Fargelanda 


Gamleby 
Grythyttan 
Grénskara 
Gustavsfors 
Girsnas 
Givle 
Gokalund 


Goteborg 
(7 local branches) 


Hallsberg 
Halmstad 
Hiillefors 
Hialsingborg 
Harndsand 
Hoganas 
Hérby 


Kalmar 
Karlshamn 
Karlskoga 
Klippan 


Kristianstad 
Kumla 
K6ping 


Laholm 
Landskrona 
Lenhovda 
Lessebo 
Limmared 
Lindesberg 
Link6ping 
Loftahammar 
Lomma 
Lulea 

Lund 
Léderup 


Malmé 
(2 local branches) 


Mariedam 
Mellerud 
Moheda 
Malilla 
Mérbylanga 


MALMO 

Nora Teckomatorp 

Norrk6ping Tollarp 

Nybro Trelleborg 
Tuna 

Perstorp 

Pitea Ulricehamn 
Umea 

Ramkvilla 

Renland Vaxholm 

Raa Vellinge 
Vimmerby 

S:it Olof Vistervik 

Simrishamn Vaxjd 

Sjébo 

Skelleftehamn Ystad 

Skellefted ee 

Skivarp Amal 

serch Animskog 

Smalands heats 

Gillaryd 

Stockholm Almhult 

(19 local branches) Ang thiates 

Svalév 

Sdéderhamn Orebro 

Sédra Vi Orkelljunga 

Sdlvesborg Overum 


